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TO HELL AND BACK 


By Jessie CHAMBERS 
Jackson (Mich.) High School 


HOPE my readers are all feeling 

very charitable and good-humored 
at this moment, because what | am 
going to say is not intended to be 
either serious or instructive. I'd cer- 
tainly be presumptuous if I thought 
I could tell any of you how to teach 
Vergil! 

Of my own teaching of the Aeneid, 
I shall say only that, except for the 
number of lines of daily translation, | 
make almost no definite assignments. 
I tell my classes at the beginning of 
the year that at the end of each book 
(and at any other time he is so in- 
spired) each member is expected to 
prove his grasp of the material cov- 
ered in some original and creative 
way of his own. After their first try, 
the students like it this way. 

So, if in spirit you can be a fifteen- 
or sixteen-year-old of today, you'll 
find the next few moments easier to 
survive. If you find it difficult to go 
back that far (I do, but refuse to ad- 
mit it), perhaps you'll do better to 
recall Horace’s “Dulce est desipere in 
loco,” and let this be an occasion 
when “it is pleasant to be foolish.” 


* * * 


A long time ago there was born in 
a small town in Michigan a baby girl 
who eventually grew up, and finally 
managed to arrive at the stage of her 
education known as the high school. 
There she was forced by an un-under- 
standing principal into the study of 
Latin. He contended that the study of 
that language not only was necessary 
for a mastery of English grammar, but 
also was excellent for mental disci- 
pline—a theory now long since dis- 
proved to the complete satisfaction of 
all schools of education. Anyhow, the 
whole freshman class was marshalled 
into the Latin room, and there it re- 
mained until the students passed on or 
out—one way or the other. 

The teacher did not prove to be a 
bad sort. To be sure, her slip always 
hung at least an inch below her dress, 
but droopy slips were no deterrent 
to salary advancement in those days. 
She was an excellent teacher, inter- 
ested in the success of her pupils, and 
she worked hard, even if some of them 
didn’t. She spent her time and energy 
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JCL NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
By EstretiA KYNE 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 

The 1957 national convention of the 
Junior Classical League will be held 
at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, on August 13, 14, and 15. The 
whole campus will be turned over to 
the JCL for the three days. Mrs. 
Helen Swedberg, of Lake High and 
Junior High School, of Denver, the 
Colorado state chairman for the JCL, 
will be the local chairman. One of the 
national officers of the JCL, the par- 
liamentarian, Richard George, 1s a 
Denver boy. 

It is hoped that many teachers will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
visit a lovely vacation spot and at the 
same time to share in the inspiration 
which one of these great national con- 
ventions gives to all who attend. Come 
and bring your chapter delegates with 
you! If your Latin club has not yet 
affiliated with the Junior Classical 
League, it will be very easy for them 
to do so, before the convention. See 
Tue Crassicat OutLook for October, 
1956, pages 2 and 3, for details, or 
write  . information to the American 
Classical League, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


teaching subject matter to her pupils. 
There were no guidance experts to 
call meetings or to burden her with 
tests and reports, no counselors to tell 
her how to counsel, no directors to 
tell her how to direct, no supervisors 
to tell her how to teach, and no co- 
ordinators to tell her what magazine 
articles to read. But somehow, her 
enthusiasm and interest in her subject 
sparked at least one of her pupils to 
continue the study of Latin in college 
and, after the usual number of years 
of training, to venture into teaching 
Latin herself. 

This pupil had always hoped to be 
as successful at teaching Latin as her 
first-year teacher had been. But she 
was never certain of the result of her 
efforts until, many years later, she 
went to the Vergilian School at Cu- 
mae, visited the cave of the Sibyl, and, 


near the entrance to the realm of 
Hades, met the Sibyl! herself. 


True, only the spirits of the dead 
were customarily allowed to visit the 
lower world, but this teacher had long 
been considered dead because of the 
subject she had been teaching, so the 
Sibyl granted her request to visit some 
of the abodes of the spirit world— 
perhaps even to meet a few of her 
former pupils. She was aware of the 
full danger of this request. She ex- 
pected the shades to be more honest 
in their comments now that the desire 
for an “A,” which had prompted 
them as students to be tactful, was no 
longer pressing. But she was a person 
of grim determination; her hair had 
once been red, and her temper like- 
wise. Fortified by years of experience, 
she prayed the prayer of Aeneas (vi, 
264-267): 

“Di, quibus imperium est animarum, 
umbraeque silentes 

et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte 
tacentia late, 

sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine 
vestro 

pandere res alta 

mersas,” 


terra et caligine 
and entered the dark cavern. Remem- 
bering Aeneas’ experience, she antic- 
ipated some difficulty in crossing the 
Styx. But she found Charon’s old skiff 
replaced with a brand new hopped-up 
Cris Craft, manned by hot rodder 
Exceedus Limitus, one of her own 
former students, who more than once 
had told her where to go. He had 
even written a paper, she recalled, 
paraphrasing Cicero’s first oration 
against Catiline, in which he had sub- 
stituted her name for Catiline’s! He 
certainly would not object to ferry- 
ing her across! And as for throwing 
a sop to Cerberus—she, who had been 
placating irate parents for more than 
thirty years, had no fear of bein 
thwarted by a mere three-headed dog. 
Having jumped these two hurdles, 
she arrived at the throne, where she 
had expected to find Minos stirring 
the urn. Instead, there sat Imperialis 
Lex, who had won quite a reputation 
for himself on earth as a brilliant 
lawyer. She remembered that he had 
refused to take a fourth year of Latin, 
claiming that poetry was only for “sis- 
sies.” Yet, as had many others, he had 
returned after being graduated from 
law school and had blamed her for 
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not having insisted that he take Ver- 
gil! But he'd been kind to her through 
the years. He had always made out 
her income tax returns, and had taken 
care of her traffic violations for speed- 
ing, for running red lights, and for 
ignoring stop signs. And he had re- 
turned year after year on Guidance 
Night to advise prospective law stu- 
dents to take all the Latin offered. 
He had been a good recruiter for the 
classics. 

As she moved on she saw placards 
everywhere. One of them read 
“Mourning Fields.” Vergil’s abode of 
those who had died for love surely 
would be the eternal dwelling-place 
of many of her former students whose 
places of retreat in life had been the 
corridor cubby-holes outside her class- 
room door. She wasn’t at all sure she 
wanted to stop here. Somehow she 
felt her welcome would be no warmer 
now than it had been then. There had 
been times, she must admit, when she 
had wished they'd follow Dido’s ex- 
ample and be done with it. But her 
duty to develop the “whole person” 
had held her in check. She only 
wished that instead of continuing 
counseling toward increased central- 
ization, administrators would give the 
classroom teacher a little time to 
handle these problems. She had never 
thought that Latin could triumph over 
love, but just the same she'd like a 
chance to try to horn in on a little 
more of their time. Well, she still 
thought she’d just slip quietly by the 
Mourning Fields as she had so often 
intentionally slipped by the cubby- 
holes to avoid an issue she had no time 
to settle. One had to “grow” in ways 
of one’s own, to circumvent existing 
administrative systems. 

Just ahead was Tartarus. As she 
drew near the gates she heard some- 
one screaming hysterically. It sounded 
like—yes, it was—one of her fellow 
teachers. What was she saying? “To 
Hell with ‘peer grouping’; to Hell 
with ‘the Quintile’; to Hell with ‘the 
achiever-under, over, tipsy, topsy’; to 
Hell with the ‘core curriculum’; to 
Hell with ‘the whole person’!” Then 
there was silence. Peering through a 
crack in the wall, she saw Vera Seria 
fall in a faint. Oh, one’s aching, frus- 
trated adjustment to the whole school 
system! Vera had never been able to 
incorporate Martial’s “Ride si sapis” 
ig philosophy. For her, educa- 
tional jargon and humor had nothing 
in common. And at last “Pedaguese” 
had riled her beyond human endur- 
ance. 


Thank Heaven the Elysian Fields 
were near! As she approached she 
heard music—and, mirabile dictu, it 


was the sound of voices singing the 
prologue of the Aeneid! The mem- 
orization of those lines had been one 
of the few arbitrary assignments she 
had ever made, and with what groans 
it had always been received! But she 
had insisted it was fun, as vehemently 
as they had insisted that it wasn’t. 
And here their shades were singing 
the lines! 

What a beautiful spot Elysium was 
in which to reminisce! There had 
been other satisfactions in teaching, 





A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


A guest at Mohonk Lake was over- 
heard saying to another: “There is 
going to be a lecture on the Dead Sea 
scrolls tonight.” The other guest re- 
plied: “I did not know that there 
were any Dead Sea squirrels.” 


—E. S. McC. 


aside from the quick recognition of 
an optative subjunctive or a passive 
periphrastic. True, one had one’s 
failures. She recalled the grey-haired, 
kindly principal of her first years of 
teaching, who had once reminded her 
that the Great Teacher, who had only 
twelve pupils, had failed with one and 
had nearly done so with another. But 
there had been those bright moments 
when former pupils had returned to 
chat about happy memories, or had 
sent a letter enclosing a clipping with 
some Latin reference, or had dropped 
a card from Europe, with a picture 
of some ruins, and the message, “Thot 
(sic) of you here.” These to her were 
greater proof of her success than the 
expected high scores on College Board 
examinations. 

Would that she might just sit and 
dream! But she must not. As _ she 
crossed the green fields, a familiar 
voice broke into her thoughts—that 
of Dryus Witticus. How well she re- 
membered him! His sense of humor 
had so often stimulated her own. He 
said he had been working on a re- 
vision of his parody on the fourth 
book of the Aeneid which had so 
amused the class. He wanted her to 
hear it, so she sat down to listen to it. 
She thought, after hearing it, that it 
could still stand some revising; but she 
knew it was as pointless to say so now 
as it had been then. Besides, it was 
almost midnight! She bade Witticus 
farewell, and went on. She really had 
to hurry. There was one more former 
pupil she had wanted to talk to, but 
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there just wasn’t time. But she’d al- 
ways remember Pamela for the beau- 
tiful letter she had written to Vergil 
at the end of her study of the Aeneid. 
The appreciative response of pupils 
like Pamela was one of the things that 
made teaching worth while. 

As this teacher was nearing the gate 
of ivory she met Anchises. She had 
hardly dared hope to encounter this 
great spirit. Anchises had given Ae- 
neas strength to endure what yet had 
to be endured, by an assurance of a 
better time to come. Perhaps he’d do 
the same for her. As they walked 
along together, talking as they went, 
he gently placed his hand on her 
shoulder and said: “Others, I doubt 
not, shall forge atomic scientists with 
keener minds, shall from rough intel- 
lects draw forth tomorrow’s mathe- 
maticians: shall better plead the cause 
of setting young minds to searching 
the abysses of outer space. Remember 
thou, O Teacher of Latin, to impart 
the nobler arts of tolerance and un- 
derstanding, of the love of pure beau- 
ty, of the rule of law over men’s wills, 
and of the tempering of the arrogance 
of science with the humility of all the 
great souls who have gone before.” 

At that moment there was a buzz, 
a roar, and a terrific explosion, and 
down came a_ super-rocket plane. 
Wasn’t that just like Lucius Wind- 
bagus? He always had to do every- 
thing sensationally. He had never en- 
tered a classroom in his life without 
creating a disturbance. He'd said he 
would pick her up, and here he was 
—landing brazenly right in the Ely- 
sian Fields! Undaunted by the spirit 
world, fearless—that was modern 
youth. Or was it? What about Juno’s 
“Quippe vetor fatis” of many cen- 
turies ago? This teacher had done 
her share of fault-finding with their 
study habits, but through the years 
the students whom she had known had 
been generally understanding, forgiv- 
ing, creative, delightful. She had loved 
them all—well, almost all of them, all 
of the time. All of the time?—Well, 
almost all of the time. They had made 
life worth living for her. 

So, somewhat sadly, she said good- 
bye to their shades, and boarded the 
plane. She had a few more years to 
serve, a few more classes to teach, 
a few more educational clichés to 
laugh off, a few more battles to fight 
with her principal, before she could 
hope to abide here forever. “Sic 
volvere Parcas. . .” 


e5iee5 ie 
KNOW OF AN OPENING? 
The success of the American Clas- 


sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
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which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


FROM AN ANCIENT 
LOVE STORY 
(Apuleius, Metamorphoses v, 22-24) 


(Psyche, persuaded by her sisters 
that her divine husband, Cupid, whose 
face she has never seen, is a monstrous 
beast, takes a lamp and gazes upon 
him.) 

Sed cum primum luminis oblatione 
tori secreta claruerunt, videt omnium 
ferarum mitissimam dulcissimamque 
bestiam, ipsum illum Cupidinem for- 
mosum deum formose cubantem, cuius 
aspectu lucernae quoque lumen hil- 
aratum increbruit et acuminis sacrilegi 
novaculam paenitebat. At vero Psyche 
tanto aspectu deterrita et impos animi, 
marcido pallore defecta tremensque 
desedit in imos poplites et ferrum 
quaerit abscondere, sed in suo pectore: 
quod profecto fecisset, nisi ferrum 
timore tanti flagitii manibus temerariis 
delapsum evolasset. Iamque lassa, sa- 
lute defecta dum saepius divini vultus 
intuetur pulchritudinem, recreatur 
animi: videt capitis aurei genialem 
caesariem ambrosia temulentam, cer- 
vices lacteas genasque purpureas per- 


errantes crinium globos decoriter im- 
peditos, alios antependulos, alios re- 
tropendulos, quorum splendore nimio 
fulgurante iam et ipsum lumen luc- 
ernae vacillabat: per humeros volatilis 
dei pinnae roscidae micanti flore can- 
dicant et quamvis alis quiescentibus 
extimae plumulae tenellae ac delicatae 
tremule resultantes inquieta lasciviunt: 
ceterum corpus glabellum atque luc- 
ulentum et quale peperisse Venerem 
non paeniteret. Ante ijectuli pedes 
iacebat arcus et pharetra et sagittae, 
magni dei propitia tela; quae dum 
insatiabili animo Psyche, satis et curi- 
osa, rimatur atque pertrectat et mariti 
sui miratur arma, depromit unam de 
pharetra sagittam et puncto pollicis 
extremam aciem periclitabunda tre- 
mentis etiam nunc articuli nisu fort- 
iore pupugit altius, ut per summam 
cutem roraverint parvulae sanguinis 
rosei guttae: sic ignara Psyche sponte 
in Amoris incidit amorem. Tunc magis 
magisque cupidine flagrans Cupidinis, 
prona in eum efflictim inhians, patulis 
ac petulantibus saviis festinanter in- 
gestis, de somni mensura metuebat. 
(Her shaking hand causes hot oil 
from the lamp to fall on Cupid’s 
shoulder. He awakes, upbraids her for 
not trusting him, and vanishes. Only 
after long years of wandering and 
hardship is Psyche restored to her 
husband, and made immortal.) 


WE APOLOGIZE! 


On page 43 of our January issue, in 
the list of members of the Program 
Committee for the Tenth Latin Insti- 
tute, the address of Mrs. Ethel J. 
Moore was given incorrectly. Mrs. 
Moore teaches at the State College in 
Morehead, Kentucky. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 











FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, of the 
Bloomfield (N. J.) High School, 
writes: 

“On October 23, 1956, our Latin 
Club celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Although it is the oldest club in 
the school, it is one of the largest and 
liveliest of the school organizations. 
Most of our members are also mem- 
bers of the Junior Classical League. 
First- and second-year Latin students 
must have an honor average for ad- 
mission; third- and fourth-year Latin 
students automatically become mem- 
bers. 

“Our anniversary celebration fea- 
tured an address by Professor Gilbert 
Highet, of Columbia University. Our 
founder, Miss Maude Gay, and her 
successor, Mr. Edson Lawrence, were 
with us. And we had a wonderful 
three-tiered birthday cake! Local 
newspapers gave us good publicity.” 

LATIN AND ENGLISH 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes as follows: 

“Much concern is being felt in 
nearby universities over the heavy 
‘casualties’ in freshman English. A re- 
cent article on the subject in the To- 
ledo Blade inspired Mrs. Dorothy 
Fish, of the Pandora-Gilboa High 
School, Pandora, Ohio, to write to 
the Blade, and her letter was printed. 
Mrs. Fish pointed out that a large 
factor in the deterioration of stand- 
ards of spoken and written English 
among college freshmen is the lack of 
training in Latin in high school. She 
declared that French, Spanish, and 
Italian are not substitutes for Latin, 
and that nothing trains a student as 
well as does Latin for an understand- 
ing of English vocabulary and gram- 
mar. She reported that the University 
of Illinois has been offering a ‘refresh- 
er’ course for freshmen who fail to 
pass entrance requirements in English, 
but that this course will be given up 
in 1960, and that high schools will 
then be expected to have improved 
their work in English. Mrs. Fish says 
that they can do this by stressing the 
study of Latin.” 

ENROLLMENTS 

Miss Katherine M. Metzner, of 
Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, writes: 

“My school is small, but | am proud 
to report that 89 out of 160 high- 
school students here take Latin, and 
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that | have 18 in a combined junior 
and senior Latin class which this year 
is reading Cicero. Since it is a boys’ 
school, where one has to fight hard to 
keep even with ‘Mens sana in corpore 
sano,’ I feel I have a right to be proud 
of my Latin classes!” 

DIRECTED READING 
IN THE SECOND YEAR 
By Nannie BeL_e KELLEY 
Morton Junior High School, Lexington, Ky. 

N THE fall my sophomores usu- 
I ally come in exclaiming, “I’ve for- 
gotten all | ever knew about Latin!” I 
proceed to let them prove that they’re 
right. 

‘We begin in class with a story from 
their textbook—one of a unit intended 
to give them a review of basic first- 
year grammar in a new guise. We no- 
tice the title and any pictures con- 
nected with the story. 

First we read the story aloud in 
Latin. Before the reading, I remind 
the class to get any ideas, impressions, 
or picture images “that they can from 
the Latin. I may do the first reading if 
the students feel that they are not sure 
enough of the pronunciation at the 
end of a summer away from Latin 
study. 

After the first reading in Latin, we 
have a second reading—a silent one— 
again in Latin. We may have a third 
one. Alexander Woollcott once said 
that he had seen one moving picture, 
“A Connecticut Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court.” He had not gone to see 
any other one because he had not seen 
that one enough times to learn all 
there was to know about it! I think 
that the same thing holds true in read- 
ing. A second reading of any story 
brings to the reader’s attention some- 
thing unnoticed the first time. This is 
especially true in a foreign language. 

My own experience is that reread- 
ing, and rereading, a sentence or para- 
graph that gives me trouble will usu- 
ally straighten out the meaning for 
me. The same thing holds true for any 
student of a foreign language. What 
was a scatter of words the first time 
may become a phrase or an idea with 
a second or third reading. 

My students use the help of any 
footnotes with the second and third 
readings, but do not refer to a vocabu- 
lary. If a student asks about a ~ 
word that bothers him especially, I 
try to help him with a derivative or 
a Latin synonym. Then each student 
writes in English all that he has been 
able to gather from the story, leaving 
a dash or space wherever he has had 
to leave omissions. He is told to make 
reasonable guesses where he is not 
quite sure. The result will range from 


a list of words—some with modifiers 
—and phrases, to sentences and para- 
graphs. The best students will have 
most of the ideas in the story. 

Next, each student reads to the class 
the result of his work, or | may col- 
lect all the papers and read them to 
the class. After all have been read, we 
discuss any passages on which stu- 
dents have differed, point out correc- 
tions, and discuss reasons for students’ 
confusion of words or meanings. I 
bring out—through questioning, if 
possible—any important points which 
the class has omitted. 

Such a procedure will take from 
one to one-and-a-half class periods. It 
is followed by discussion of review 
forms in grammar and by homework 
assignments on that review. 

This method of beginning second- 
year Latin gives class supervision of 
reading, helps the student make prog- 
ress at the same time that he is getting 
his review, restores the student’s con- 
fidence, and shows both student and 
teacher the point from which they 
are to work for the year. The class 
realizes that as a group it can read 
and understand a story adequately, if 
not perfectly. The good student feels 
that he has not lost his knowledge of 
the language. Even the student who 
finishes with just a list of words sees 
that his list is two pages long and feels 
that, after all, he hasn’t forgotten all 
that he knew, and that he has some 
foundation on which to build reading 
and understanding. 


eh bee5 
STAY WHERE YOU ARE 


An Echo of Horace, Carm. II, xvi 


By G. Wave Ear_e 
Sarasota, Florida 
Why struggle, friends, to hoard up 
useless gold 
And waste your few brief hours in 
dismal toil? 
Or seek to change for warmth your 
native cold? 
An exile, fleeing late to foreign soil, 
Does not escape the self-built prison 
wall 
Or cause the chains of living to 
uncoil. 
To be content look closely at the 
small 
But frequent blessings of your pres- 
ent state, 
The modest pleasures still within 
your call. 
Do not attempt to open Heaven’s 
gate 
With stolen key, or force with eager 
hands. 
The wiser man is he who learns to 
wait 
Until the sun is shining where he 
stands. 
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SNUBS AND 
COUNTERSNUBS IN 
HIGH PLACES 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


N JULY 14, 1776, Lord Howe 

dispatched an officer in a barge 
with a communication for W. ashing- 
ton, who was defending New York. 
The boat was detained in the harbor 
until Washington’s pleasure in regard 
to the receipt of the message could 
be learned. “Suspecting, by previous 
experience at Boston, that Howe 
would not recognize his military title, 
Washington consulted a few of his 
officers in the matter, and it was the 
unanimous opinion that should the 
communication be addressed to him 
as a private individual it could not, 
with propriety, be received.” Accord- 
ingly he sent Colonel Joseph Reed 
and Colonel Henry Knox to meet the 
British officer, with positive instruc- 
tions not to accept the communica- 
tion if improperly addressed. When 
they found it marked “George Wash- 
ington Esq.” Reed refused to take it 
and said: “Sir, we have no person in 
our army with that address.” By these 
means “Washington had preserved 
the dignity of the young nation and 
his own self-respect as the commander 
of its armies.” (Memoirs of the Long 
Island Historical Society, Vol. Il: 
The Campaign of 1776 around New 
York and Brooklyn, by Henry P. 
Johnson [Published by the Society, 
1878], pp. 96-99.) 

This incident inevitably recalls the 
way certain generals of antiquity 
handled similar affronts to their dig- 
nity. 

After the battle of Issus, Darius sent 
to Alexander 2 haughty message in 
which he used no title with Alexan- 
der’s name. Greatly angered by the 
insult, Alexander was equally disre- 
spectful in his salutation: “Rex Alex- 
ander Dareo.” His final sentence was 
withering: “De cetero, cum mihi 
scribes, memento non solum regi te, 
sed etiam tuo scribere” (Curtius iv, 

» 7 and 14). 

In a letter to Vespasian, V ologeses, 
king of Parthia, styled himself “Ar- 
saces, King of Kings,” but disregarded 
Vespasian’s titles. Vespasian offered 
no rebuke except to address Vologeses 
with similar brevity (Dio Ixv, 11, 3). 
Pompey showed his contempt for an- 
other king of Parthia, Phraates III, by 
shortening the proud and vaunting 
“King of Kings” to “King” (Dio 
XXXvii, 6, 2: cf. Plut. Pomp. xxxviii, 2). 

The art of snubbing requires no 
teachers, for even teenagers may prac- 
tice it when suitable occasions arise. 








THE 


An example survives from Roman 
antiquity. Through the scheming of 
Julia Agrippina the Claudian family 
adopted her son, Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and gave him the name 
Nero (Tac. Ann. xii, 26). He thus 
gained precedence over Claudius’ own 
son, Britannicus. An obsequious Sen- 
ate then prematurely conferred the 
toga virilis upon Nero and granted 
him other honors, among which was 
the title princeps iuventutis. When 
the newly elevated Nero met Britan- 
nicus at the games in the Circus, he 
greeted him as Britannicus, where- 
upon Britannicus, ignoring the new 
honors of his rival, saluted him with 
the discarded name Domitius (ibid. 
Xll, 41). 

Like the ancients, we relish stories 
of rebuffs to self-important and 
haughty persons who disregard the 
amenities. For a long while every issue 
of our oldest weekly magazine has 
been giving examples of them under 
the heading “The Perfect Squelch.” 

ei teehee 
THE LINKS OF THE 
CHAIN 


By Austin M. LasHprook 
The University of Tennessee 


(Editor’s Note: When Mr. Lashbrook pre- 
pared this paper, he was a teacher at New- 
ton High School, Newton, Mass.) 

ODAY WE are very much con- 

cerned with the problem of liai- 
son between high-school and college 
teachers, from the point of view of 
the high-school teacher. Just what do 
high-school teachers expect from the 
college teachers? 

I should like to emphasize the hu- 
man touch, the element of sympathet- 
ic understanding so necessary to the 
spirit. At the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, in an an- 
nual manifestation of good will and 
mutual endeavor, we are strengthened 
by the assurance that the ties of our 
organization are closely bound. Once 
we return to the home base of opera- 
tions, those of us who do and perform 
all the activities attached to our teach- 
ing duties begin to suggest that we 
invert the contemporary pattern of 
American education and lock the stu- 
dent out of, and ourselves into, the 
guidance or counseling office. 

As a high-school Latin teacher, I 
should like to think of my guide, or 
my counselor, as a member of the 
classics department of the local col- 
lege or university. I should like to 
feel that this man or woman, whose 
academic achievements, evidences of 
scholarship and research far surpass 
my own, by reason of his superior 
achievements is a leader to whom I 
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can turn, not for words of comfort, 
but for words of advice. His leader- 
ship will be manifested by occasional 
visits to my classroom, where his per- 
sonal interest will already have estab- 
lished such rapport that he will feel 
free to offer helpful suggestions. 


Much is being said and much is be- 
ing written about the poor prepara- 
tion of the present generation of stu- 
dents. Possibly this has always been 
the case. Let us hope that the rash of 
diagnoses now breaking out is a 
healthy sign in American education, 
that public concern will lead us and 
help us to put our house in order. But 
we ourselves shall never be able to do 
this by placing the blame for the dis- 
order upon some other segment of our 
professional population, whether they 
be elementary-school teachers, sec- 
ondary-school administrators, or un- 
touchable educationists, unless the de- 
ductions are drawn from first-hand 
classroom observation through a ser- 
ies of personal visits. It may be a 
pleasant pastime to make pseudo-sci- 
entific deductions from what the high- 
school teachers say about the situa- 
tion, but isn’t it better to see for one- 
self the experiment in action? 

We in the high schools know that 
college and university professors to- 
day are also carrying heavy loads. We 
know, too, that many of them are 
already making personal contacts 
with the teachers in their community 
or region. Others wonder how an- 
other minute can be sacrificed from 
a schedule already too crowded. For 
these there exist other effective media 
of communication with the high- 
school teacher. The state or local 
Latin newsletter, such as I have seen 
from lowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other 
places, is a good reminder to the high- 
school teacher that he is not playing 
the outfield alone. A periodic get- 
together of members of a reading 
group for the pleasure of informal 
reading of a Greek or Latin author is 
being held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Greater Boston area, 
and elsewhere. An occasional social 
outing helps bring together the high- 
school teachers and various members 
of the classics department of a nearby 
college. We must get to know one 
another in order to understand one 
another’s problems. The cloister has 
its place in our work, but the ideas 
produced in the quiet hour will never 
become effective until they find ex- 
pression in some means of communi- 
cation. 

The question of communication 
brings us to the most significant phase 
of these comments, which I shall di- 
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vide into three parts: (1) the prob- 
lems of teacher recruitment; (2) the 
problems of exchange of materials; 
(3) the problems of testing and evalu- 
ating as a preparation for the expecta- 
tions of college departments. 


For teacher recruitment may I sug- 
gest that we begin at the high-school 
level. Every successful Latin teacher 
has had the satisfying experience of 
knowing that one or several of his stu- 
dents have become excited enough 
about Latin to consider further study 
in college or the possibility of becom- 
ing a teacher of Latin. Somewhere be- 
tween high school and college, how- 
ever, something happens, and another 
soul has gone the way of all flesh. 
I believe that the high-school Latin 
teacher should keep in close commun- 
ication with promising students, es- 
pecially in their senior year, and as- 
certain the college of the individual 
senior’s choice. The second step would 
be the writing of a letter by the high- 
school teacher to the chairman of the 
classics department of the college un- 
der consideration, in which he would 
inform the chairman of the interest, 
name, and address of the particular 
student. The third step would be 
taken when the chairman writes to the 
student, indicates his own personal in- 
terest, and welcomes him to a con- 
ference upon his arrival on the cam- 
pus, in order that his future program 
of studies may be discussed. The pro- 
fessor might even use the device now 
used by fraternities and sororities, of 
making a sophomore or a junior in the 
department a voluntary “big brother” 
or “big sister” during the opening 
weeks of college. It might even be 
possible, if distance did not prevent it, 
for some of the better, more person- 
able college students to make personal 
visits to interested high-school seniors 
and talk with them about the oppor- 
tunities in the college Latin depart- 
ment. This contact is not the last step, 
however. Once the student has be- 
come established, and has finished one 
or two semesters of college work, his 
former high-school teacher would ap- 
preciate and find useful a letter from 
his professor indicating the quality of 
the student’s college work, and his 
growth. Such a letter helps a high- 
school teacher to evaluate his own 
college preparatory work and, if fav- 
orable, may have a certain desired ef- 
fect when shown to a high-school 
principal. 


After the comprehensive and splen- 
did report recently published by the 
Committee on Educational Training 
and Trends for the American Philo- 
logical Association, it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to add anything. It 
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is my understanding that their “Com- 
mittee A,” once it has been set up, 
“would be charged with getting in 
touch with and organizing the efforts 
of individuals and agencies in the var- 
ious regions who can work effectively 
at the local level.” The committee has 
also published the statement that “ade- 
quate staffing on the national scale 
during the next fifteen or so years will 
necessitate the recruitment of enough 
Latin teachers to replace well over 
forty per cent of the present staff.” 
In this key problem alone may lie the 
life or death of Latin. 


We cannot delay our recruitment 
any longer and hope to survive. Yet 
I could name reputable high schools 
(and doubtless my readers can do 
likewise) where vocational counselors 
are repeatedly telling interested high- 
school students that they should not 
prepare for a career in classics since 
there will be no job openings in the 
near future. One avenue of approach 
lies in presenting to the high-school 
counselors and administrators the 
convincing facts and figures of the 
Committee on Educational Training 
and Trends. Pending further devel- 
opments from this committee may | 
suggest unofficially that we consider 
establishing our own network of in- 
formation centers on a state and re- 
gional basis? The state university 
would be the logical center in each 
state. Each center would keep a rec- 
ord of openings which may occur by 
reason of retirement, or other possible 
reasons, within a period of from one 
to ten years ahead. The long-term 
notifications, which may be made by 
the individual teachers themselves to 
this center, may be used in compiling 
figures which will say to guidance 
counselors, administrators, and high- 
school Latin teachers, and especially 
to secondary-school students, that, 
contrary to popular belief, at such- 
and-such an approximate date in the 
future we can reasonably predict such- 
and-such an approximate number of 
openings. Therefore, job prospects 
give promise of being secure for a 
classical career. Those openings which 
will occur within two or three years 
will, of course, be of vital interest to 
the student already in college. 


As for testing and evaluating in 
preparation for the expectations of 
college departments, the preparatory- 
school teachers, whether in public or 
private schools, could benefit greatly 
by having in their hands a reasonably 
standardized statement of the com- 
mon areas of emphasis in the colleges 
and universities of their respective 
states. This suggestion goes beyond 
the question of what authors are to 


be taught in the second, third, and 
fourth years. For example, is the uni- 
versity comprehensive examination 
based largely on knowledge of syntax 
and inflections, or is it based more 
on reading ability and knowledge of 
background? How well are the var- 
ious universities of a given area agreed 
on these basic expectations? Syllabi, 
such as those now existing in many 
states, would be helpful. Then we 
would not be faced with the feeling 
of preparing for an unknown quan- 
tity. 

Obviously in a few brief comments 
I am able to do no more than touch 
upon one or two solutions to each of 
the problems suggested. This will be 
true in regard to the question of ex- 
change of materials. However, I do 
know that a good high-school teach- 
er attends the meetings of his state or 
regional organization in the hope that 
he may receive new inspiration, new 
materials, and new ideas from the col- 
lege professors in attendance. He be- 
lieves that the responsibility of attend- 
ing the meetings not only of the state 
classical organization but also of the 
foreign language section of the state 
educational association lies upon the 
college teacher as well as upon him- 
self. The Ohio Classical Conference, 
for example, deserves an accolade for 
its outstanding representation of both 
college and high-school _ teachers 
through the years. The high-school 
teacher further believes that it is the 
responsibility of the college teacher to 
exercise leadership in his state organi- 
zations. Too often in professional 
meetings the high-school teacher is 
keenly aware of the absence of college 
teachers. He is also aware that vocal 
critics of the triteness of the “com- 
monplace discussions,” critics who 
are fully capable of making lively 
contributions to those discussions, 
often remain silent and aloof during 
the discussion period. A high-school 
teacher wants constructive, not de- 
structive, criticism, and he wants it 
in an open remedial discussion. 

Today, now, is the time for action 
along the lines which I have indicated. 
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OH WELL, IT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN A PEAR TREE 


(For February 22) 


By VAN L. JoHNson 
Tufts University 


O puer candoris quam miri: 
Nam illum occisae cum piri 
Incusat parens, 
Honeste pudens 
Respondet: non possum mentiri. 
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“SHE COULD HAVE 
DANCED ALL NIGHT—” 
By Lituian B. LAw Ler 
Hunter College of the City of New York 

EPEATEDLY, IN the less scho- 

larly and somewhat hastily writ- 
ten books which are compiled in our 
day for students of the history of the 
dance, usually by authors who know no 
Greek, the statement is made that the 
Greeks of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies before Christ had a form of 
social dance, in couples, although it 
was much less common than is ours. 

The evidence, if any, offered for 
this statement is customarily of two 
types: (1) vase paintings, especially 
those reproduced in Maurice Emman- 
uel’s Essai sur ’Orchestique Grecque 
(Paris, Hachette, 1895) or its English 
version (The Antique Greek Dance, 
translated by Harriet Jean Beauley, 
New York, Lane, 1916); and (2) pas- 
sages from the Lysistrata of Aristo- 
phanes. 

To the scholar, the use of the vase 
paintings cited as evidence for a social 
dance among the Greeks of the clas- 
sical period is ridiculous. Most of 
them portray the familiar combination 
of a satyr and a nymph, or, occasion- 
ally, a satyr and a courtesan (cf. Em- 
manuel, Fig. 496, p. 238). One, the 
illustration often reproduced in mod- 
ern books on the dance (Emmanuel, 
Fig. 501, p. 240), is from a third-cen- 
tury vase; it shows Pan leading a 
woman, apparently a nymph, by the 
hand in what is frequently termed a 
“minuet.” Needless to say, the ancient 
Greeks did not dance minuets; and 
none of these vases portrays what we 
mean by a “social dance.” 

From the Lysistrata the modern 
writers often cite the concluding por- 
tion of the play, where both Athen- 
ians and Spartans dance in joy now 
that peace has been made. First a 
Spartan dances the dipodia (1242- 
1246), a solo dance which was ap- 
parently a dignified and graceful, 
though joyous, dance (cf. Lillian B. 
Lawler, “Diple, Dipodia, Dipodismos 
in the Greek Dance,” TAPA 76, 1945, 
59-73). Then Lysistrata (1271-1278) 
arranges the whole company anamix 
—i.e., a man and a woman alternating 
side by side (1275), and evidently 
holding hands; she bids them dance 
in that formation. Both Athenians and 
Spartans comply with her request; 
and all of the Athenians (1279-1294) 
dance as a group, then all of the 
Spartans (1296-1322). This intermin- 
gling of men and women in the an- 
amix arrangement, not too common 
in Greece in the classical period, is 
certainly not the formation of a 
couple dance, nor is there any evi- 
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dence that the line breaks down into 
couples. The choreography of the 
dance is obviously similar to that of 
the geranos dance of antiquity, a rit- 
ual dance normally performed in gra- 
titude to a female divinity—Aphro- 
dite, Leto, or Artemis—for some spe- 
cial favor or victory. In the geranos 
and dances similar to it, the line of 
men and women, alternating, balanced 
back and forth, while at the same time 
moving to the side (cf. Lillian B. 
Lawler, “The Geranos Dance,” TAPA 
77, 1946, 112-130); and on occasion 
the dancers released their hold on 
their companions and improvised leaps 
and other lively figures before clasp- 
ing hands again and renewing the 
dance proper (cf. Lysistrata 1296- 
1322). An identical choreographic 
form may be seen today in the tratta 
of Greece and southern Italy, and oc- 
casionally in other Greek folk dances; 
these dances may even be observed in 
some of our own American cities 
which have large Greek colonies. 


Another passage in the Lysistrata 
often carelessly cited as attesting a 
social dance by couples is from the 
speech of the Proboulos in lines 408- 
413. The magistrate is deploring the 
way in which some Athenians spoil 
their wives. He quotes the words of 
an anxious husband to a goldsmith: 
“That necklace you made for my 
wife—” he says. “While she was danc- 
ing in the evening, the peg fell out of 
the catch.” He says he is off to Sal- 
amis, but bids the goldsmith go to her 
house that night and repair the dam- 
age. There is, of course, an obscene 
innuendo in the husband’s words. The 
passage, however, contains no refer- 
ence at all to a social dance in the 
evening, in the modern sense. 

In his previous speech, the magis- 
trate has spoken of women mourning, 
with piercing song and_ passionate 
dance, on the roofs of their houses, 
the dead divinity Adonis. It is prob- 
able, however, that this is not the 
dance in which the lady broke her 
necklace. In the first place, there seems 
to be no direct connection between 
the two speeches, and the necklace 
episode really stands apart. And, in 
any case, the magistrate specifically 
says that Demostratus was making a 
speech in the Assembly at the very 
time when the women were lament- 
ing Adonis—a fact which would in- 
dicate that the dances to Adonis of 
which the magistrate has been speak- 
ing were performed in the daytime, 
and not at night. 

It may be but a coincidence that the 
word for “necklace” in line 408, 
hormos, is actually also the name of 
a dance of the geranos type (cf. Lil- 
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lian B. Lawler, “A Necklace for Eilei- 
thyia,” CW 42, 1948, 1-6; also, Lucian, 
Salt. 12). In Aristophanes, we might 
suspect a pun. It may be that the 
dance to which the magistrate refers 
is of the hormos or geranos group. If 
so, it is definitely a ritualistic dance. 
Such dances could be nocturnal; chis 
was specifically the case with the 
famous Samian dance to Artemis 
(Herodotus iii, 48, 2), and with the 
geranos itself as performed on Delos. 

There were other nocturnal dances, 
in which women alone took part. 
Most important of these were dances 
to Artemis, as both Brauronia and 
Chitonea—a birth goddess. We are 
told by Athenaeus (xv, 668 c, d; cf. 
also xiv, 646 b, 647 c) that these 
dances were held on the tenth day of 
a child’s life; that they continued all 
night long; and that cakes, known as 
charisioi and also as niketeria, were 
among the prizes given to those who 
managed to stay awake all night. That 
these nocturnal dances were a feature 
of Athenian life in the fourth century 
is attested by Eubulus, who is cited by 
Athenaeus. Aristophanes himself, in a 
fragment of the Daitaleis (quoted in 
Athenaeus xiv, 646 b), mentions the 
charisios, and uses with it the phrase 
es hesperan, “for the evening”—an 
interesting echo of the Lysistrata pas- 
sage. Perhaps the lady in question was 
dancing in honor of Artemis, with a 
group of relatives and neighbors, to 
celebrate the birth of a child to a 
member of the community. 

Dancing in the evening, or at night, 
then, did not mean the same thing to 
a Greek woman as it does to us today. 
The lady of the Lysistrata was not 
out dancing for amusement with a 
male partner, but she “could have 
danced all night—”! 
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WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cias- 
sicaL Outtook for November, 1956 
(page 21) ‘or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 


Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan 
a program for the Caesar class or the 
Latin Club or the school assembly? 
For material see page 57. 
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“QUID SI NUNC 
CAELUM RUAT?” 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
MILY DICKINSON thus recalls 
a problem that perplexed her in 
her childhood: 
It troubled me as once I was, 
For I was once a child, 
Deciding how an atom fell 
And yet the heavens held. 
As an adult she hopes that she will 
ultimately comprehend 
Why heaven did not break away 
And tumble blue on me. 
(From Bolts of Melody: New Poems 
of Emily Dickinson, edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd 
Bingham |New York: Harper & 
Brothers, copyright 1945, by Milli- 
cent Todd Bingham], p. 83.) 

Anxiety about the stability of the 
heavens doubtless existed in the child- 
hood of the human race. At all events 
Theognis (869) attributed such a fear 
to “earthborn men.” In the Meta- 
physics (iv, 23) Aristotle tells us that 
“the poets make Atlas hold the heav- 
ens, implying that otherwise they 
would collapse on the earth, as some 
natural philosophers also say” (W. D. 
Ross’s translation). Among such poets 
are Hesiod (Theogony 517-519) and 
Aeschylus (Prometheus Bound 427- 
430). 

It seems that the Celtae who lived 
on the Adriatic never outgrew their 
childlike attitude toward the heavens. 
When Alexander the Great, angling 
for a compliment, asked them what 
they most feared, they replied that 
they feared no one, but were afraid 
that the heavens might fall on them 
(Arrian i, 4, 6-8; Strabo vii, 3, 8). 

In a play by Terence (Heauton 
Timoroumenos iv, 3, 41) a tricky 
slave minimizes a risk by mentioning 
a contingency not worth a second 
thought: “Quid si nunc caelum 
ruat?” Another effort to be reassur- 
ing is recorded by Dio Cassius (Ixxvi, 
16, 3). After Gaius Fulvius Plautianus, 
an intimate friend of the emperor 
Septimius Severus, had incurred im- 
perial displeasure because too many 
likenesses of him were appearing in 
Rome, an orator declared that the 
heavens would fall before Plautianus 
would suffer any harm at the hands of 
Severus. According to a provision in 
a treaty made between Rome and the 
Latin cities in 493 B.C., peace be- 
tween them was to last as long as 
heaven and earth remained where 


they were (Dion. Hal. vi, 95, 2), but, 
as a Russian proverb cynically says, 
“Eternal peace lasts only till the first 
fight.” 


In a well-known modern saying a 
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different use is made of the possibility 
of the heavens falling, for justice is 
to be done regardless of consequences: 
“Fiat justitia, ruat caelum” (see Hoyt’s 
New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations, 1922, p. 415). 

Unlike the Celts, the ancient He- 
brews thought of the vault of heaven 
as something solid. The Septuagint 
word for it in Psalms 19, 1, “the firm- 
ament sheweth his handywork,” is 
stereoma, which the Vulgate trans- 
lates by firmamentum. The Greek and 
Latin renderings, though  substan- 
tives, are based upon a Syriac verb 
meaning “to condense, make firm or 
solid,” as the Oxford Dictionary in- 
forms us (s.v. “firmament” ). 

Paradoxically we now have sky pi- 
lots to help us reach the place that our 


remote ancestors feared might fall 
upon them. 
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Philo, Supplement I. Questions and 
Answers on Genesis. Translated 
from the Ancient Armenian Ver- 
sion of the Original Greek by Ralph 
Marcus. (Loeb Classical Library, 
No. 380.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press; London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 1953. Pp. 
xx plus 551. $3.00. 


Philo, Supplement I]. Questions and 
Answers on Exodus. Translated 
from the Ancient Armenian Ver- 
sion of the Original Greek by Ralph 
Marcus. (Loeb Classical Library, 
No. 401.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press; London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 1953. Pp. 
viii plus 275. $3.00. 


These two volumes are different 
from the Loeb translations with which 
most classicists are familiar. In the case 
of Philo’s Questions and Answers, 
a large part of the original Greek 
text has been lost. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there exists an Armenian ver- 
sion of the Greek, dating in all prob- 
ability from the fifth century of the 
Christian era; and a fourth-century 
Latin version of some of the questions 
on Genesis. Professor Marcus was rare 
among Loeb authors in being able to 
handle the Armenian text. His trans- 
lation renders a work otherwise vir- 
tually inaccessible available for Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars. 


Philo’s work is a commentary, in 
question and answer form, on Genesis 
and Exodus, and, as Marcus pointed 
out (p. ix), resembles Hellenistic com- 
mentaries on the Homeric poems. It 


also foreshadows the interpretations 
of Rabbinic and Patristic writers in 
giving to each question two answers 
—one explaining the literal meaning 
of the passage involved, the other set- 
ting forth an allegorical interpretation 
of the passage. Examples of the ques- 
tions are: “Why is God said to have 
‘planted Paradise’ and for whom? 
And what is Paradise?” ““What is the 
meaning of the words, ‘I will establish 
my covenant with thee’?” “Why did 
Noah, after the flood, live three hun- 
dred and fifty years?” “Why is the 
Passover sacrificed at ev ening? ” Wy hy 
does Moses, who has been summoned 
alone, go up not alone but with Josh- 
ua?” “What are the cherubim?’ 
“What is the tabernacle?” 


> 


In these volumes only the English 
translation is given, not the Armenian 
original. Each volume includes abund- 
ant explanatory footnotes. Volume | 
has an Introduction, dealing largely 
with matters of text transmission. 
Volume II has two appendices (on 
“Greek Fragments of the Quaestiones” 
and “Additions in the Old Latin Ver- 
sion”) and an index to the two vol- 
umes. —L.B.L. 


Sophocles, Three Theban Plays: Anti- 
gone, Oedipus the King, Oedipus at 
Colonus. Newly translated by The- 
odore Howard Banks. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xvi plus 144. $3.00. 


When it comes to translating the 
ancient Greek tragedies, it would 
seem that in these days everyone 
wants to “get into the act.” Not that 
there is anything reprehensible about 
the stream of new versions flowing 
from the presses. Of what remains of 
Greek literature, the plays appeal 
most directly to contemporary read- 
ers, perhaps even more than Homer 
or Plato. In addition, they can be pre- 
sented on the stage, thus impressing 
eye and ear more vividly than does 
the printed page. The present trans- 
lations, as a matter of fact, were 
created in connection with a re- 
cent production of the Antigone at 
Wesleyan University, where the trans- 
lator is Professor of English. (Inci- 
dentally, according to my colleagues 
in the field, his earlier translation of 
the Middle English poem Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight is considered 
the best that has been done.) 


The translations under considera- 
tion, in this writer’s judgment, are 
superior in every way to those of the 
same plays he has had occasion to en- 
counter, including such well known 
ones as David Grene’s Oedipus the 
King, E. H. Plumptre’s Oedipus at 
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Colonus, and the Jebb versions. Most 
important, they will sound like Eng- 
lish to the modern reader and audi- 
ence: no stilted inversions, no pseudo- 
archaisms, no affectation of nine- 
teenth-century poetic style. Secondly, 
the language is clear, with the mean- 
ing immediately apparent, as is essen- 
tial in what is meant to be taken in by 
ear. Thirdly, although “special care 
was taken to catch the idioms and ca- 
dences of spoken, rather than written, 
language” (p. xvi), the dialogue, most 
of it in blank verse, is dignified and 
wholly appropriate to the tragic stage, 
while the choruses, treated like the 
lyric poems they are, appear as 
rhymed stanzas, which not merely dis- 
play consistent poetic quality but also 
adhere faithfully to the thought and 
development of the originals, if not, 
of necessity, to their language. 


There is an excellent, if brief, in- 
troduction (on Greek drama, the life 
of Sophocles, the Oedipus legend, and 
the translation), marred by some ques- 
tionable statements, e.g., “. . . the 
Peloponnesian War, which continued 
at intervals from 460 B.C. to 404 B.C. 
and ended in the destruction of Ath- 
ens by Sparta.” The ten pages of 
notes are designed for readers with no 
familiarity with Greek mythology; 
cccasionally they comment on the 
text or refer to the original Greek. 
Proof-reading has been meticulous; 
the print is clear and attractive; the 
whole volume is easy and pleasant to 
use. 


It is this commentator’s hope that 
Professor Banks will continue to de- 
vote his admirable talent to the trans- 
lation of Greek drama. —K.G. 


Treasury of World Literature. By 
Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library (15 East goth 
St.), 1956. Pp. 1450. $15.00. 


Having successfully achieved a 
Treasury of Philosophy, a Ph.D. from 
the University of Vienna was moved 
to start the monumental task of 
sampling literature in many languages 
from the past to the present. This 
volume is the result. In it, the authors 
are presented alphabetically, all 270 of 
them, in English translation, from 
Aeschylus and Aesop to Zola and 
Zweig. Wallace Stevens and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay share the limelight 
with Marlowe and O’Neill. Pindar 
and Li Po are included. Japanese 
drama and Sartre are found with 
Proust and Joyce. Even the new No- 
bel prize-winner Jiménez is repre- 
sented by four pages of poetry, and 
there is a sample of Russian Proletar- 
ianism. Kipling and O. Henry have 
complete stories reprinted. Gogol 








gets eleven pages, Sinclair Lewis thir- 
teen, and Jack London’s “To Build a 
Fire” covers sixteen pages. Famous 
speeches from Shakespeare fill fifteen 
pages; Cervantes is allowed six, and 
Calderon’s Vida es suenfo is quoted 
and summarized in twelve pages. 
Each entry is preceded by a five- 
line biobibliography. To find the 
source of all except the excerpts from 
Shakespeare, a reader must consult the 
fourteen pages of acknowledgments 
at the end, where the names of the 
translators and editions are provided. 
It is a weighty book, but a person 
could spend days leafing through its 
fascinating pages, and end with a good 
idea of the great moments of litera- 
ture. —Willis Knapp Jones 


A Hoard of Silver Coins from Cary- 
stus. By David M. Robinson. New 
York: The American Numismatic 
Society (Broadway at 156th St.), 
1952. (Numismatic Notes and Mon- 
ographs, No. 124.) Paper-bound. 
Pp. 62. 6 Plates. 


This beautifully printed and illus- 
trated monograph deals with a hoard 
of ninety-two silver coins in Professor 
Robinson’s own collection. They form 
the fourth hoard known to have come 
from Carystus, a city at the southern 
tip of the island of Euboea. 


After a historical survey of Cary- 
stus, the author turns to a meticulous 
description and discussion of the coins 
and their chronological sequence, and 
of the coin types represented. 


This particular hoard is found to be 
of the “domestic” variety. It is impor- 
tant historically and economically be- 
cause it represents the savings of a 
Carystian family over a period of 
about 150 years. It was apparently 
put away “slowly, with considerable 
sacrifice” (p. 61), by “humble folk,” 
in the troublous years of the fourth 
and third centuries before Christ. The 
chronological spacing of the coins 
gives some indication of periods of 
local prosperity, separated by wars 
and depressions; and the varying de- 
nominations of the coins accumulated 
shed light on changing monetary 
standards in Euboea. 


The last coin was put away in the 
thirties of the third century. Then 
“some obscure fate overtook a family 
which had been thrifty for a long, 
long time” (p. 62). 


Although the monograph is scien- 
tific and precise, it makes interesting 
reading, particularly in the sections 
dealing with the historical back- 
ground and with the coin types. 


—L.B.L. 
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Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made eye to the American Classical 
usnee. I rsonal check is used, please 
add 5c for Rag bank service charge. If you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badlv damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
Sete. it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, meas 3 a: nee. 


Carr, Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 
FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio. Re- 
cently revised. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


For material for celebrating St. Val- 
entine’s Day see Tue Crassicat Ovurt- 
Look for January, 1957, page 45. 

CAESAR 

For material for the teaching of 
Caesar see Tue CLrassica Outlook 
for January, 1957, page 45, or send for 
a free classified list. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 


31. Exitium Caesaris. 
25¢ 
500. Suggestions for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 
. A trip through Roman history. A 
burlesque skit. 1 reader, 2 or 3 
off-stage “sound effects” men. 15¢ 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes 
burlesquing the story of the 
slaying of Caesar. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday of 
Rome, April 21. 15¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 
Thirty-six suggestions with a list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Pre- 


A Latin play. 
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pared by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢. 
LATIN WEEK BADGE 
The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss Isa- 
belle Schwerdtmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold-colored card- 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon in Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. 3¢ each 
in quantities of 10 or more. 


APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
s5t.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 read- 
er, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound ef- 
fects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637. An “April Fool” program for the 
Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Tue CtassicaL OurTLoox 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426.An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. The Emperor 
Constantine’s spirit appears at a 
meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of Chris- 
tianity over paganism. 7 boys and 
6 girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
LATIN GAMES 
Card Games 

1. The Game of Famous Romans. 
Based on Roman tradition and 
history. Accompanying booklet 
gives directions for five variations 
of the game. May be played by 
two to ten persons. $1.00. 

5. Game of the Latin Verb, No. 1. 
A game on principal parts, for all 
Latin students, including begin- 
ners. 35¢ 

6.Game of the Latin Verb, No. 2. 
A game on principal parts, for 
more advanced Latin students. 
35¢ 

7.Game of the Latin Verb, No. 3. 
Gives drill on voice, mood, tense, 
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person, and number of the Latin 
verb. For all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 
8. Game of the Latin Verb, No. 4. 
Similar to the preceding game, 
but more advanced. 35¢ 
. Sententiae I. A game on the Lat- 
in sentence, which gives practice 
in the use of various cases, es- 
pecially the accusative (as direct 
object) and the dative (as indi- 
rect object). 75¢ 
. Sententiae Il. A game on the Latin 
sentence, similar to the preceding 
game, but emphagizing the abla- 
tive of means and the ablative of 
personal agent. 75¢ 
.Sententiae Ill. A game on the 
Latin sentence, similar to the pre- 
ceding games, but emphasizing 
expressions of place. 75¢ 
12.L-A-T-I-N. A new game for 
group drill on a basic Latin vo- 
cabulary, constructed on the 
principle of “Bingo.” Can be 
played by any number from two 
to fifty. $1.50. 


~ 
~~ 


I¢ 


Mimeographs 

146. Parva Puella, and thirteen other 
Latin games. 20¢ 

152. Rota. An adaptation of an old 
Roman game. 5¢ 

337- Conundrums for the Latin club. 
15¢ 

416. A banquet of the gods. A guess- 
ing contest for pupils who are 
studying mythology. 10¢ 

433- Dominoes. A conjugation game 
designed to vary drill in first-year 
Latin. 5¢ 

560. Amusement for Latin pupils. 5¢ 

607. Our Latin Verb Town. Includes 
directions and a three-page set 
of attractively printed colored 
charts. 15¢; extra charts at 5¢ a 


set. 
Supplement 
S-8. Ten Latin crossword puzzles. 10¢ 
Key, 5¢ 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following previously announced 
material: 

PINOCULUS 

A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with notes and 
vocabulary. $2.10. 


TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 


sical Conference in 1938. $1.00. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 


“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVII. $1.00. 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
Everyman’s edition prepared by 
William Smith and revised by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A new 
and comprehensive reference book 
on persons, places, dates, myths, and 
legends in classical literature. $4.00. 


THE LATIN CLUB 
The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XII (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 


Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


This new catalogue, prepared by 
William M. Seaman, is an up-to-date 
revision of the Catalogue of Visual 
Aids compiled by Dorothy Burr 
Thompson in 1949 for the Archae- 
ological Institute of America and dis- 
tributed by the American Classical 
League. The new edition has been 
restricted mainly to classical studies. 
The following general headings show 
the scope of the items included: 
Films, Filmstrips, Slides, Stereo Slides, 
Other Visual Material: Pictures, 
Maps and Charts, Models, Objects, 
Coins; Audio Materials. Included are 
a Directory of Producers and Distri- 
butors and a Bibliography. s50¢ 


POSTERS 
The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following striking posters. They are 

19” by 25”, are printed in colors, and 

are especially useful for Latin Week. 

Prices are: for a single poster, 50¢; for 

any three posters, $1.35. Subjects are 

as follows: 

. The Pledge to the Flag in Latin. 
A translation of the official ver- 
sion, printed in blue beneath a 
large American flag in red, white, 
and blue. 

. Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States. The words of 
Latin derivation are printed in 
red, and the other words in blue. 

. Skeleton chart. The title is “Lat- 
in and Greek Serve as a Key to 
the Names of More than 200 
Bones in Your Body.” On a large 
skeleton, drawn in blue, the 
names of several of the bones are 
printed in red. 

4. Dictionary chart. An open page 
of a dictionary, with the percent- 
age of English words of Latin and 
Greek origin indicated in colors. 

. Romance language chart. The title 
is “Latin Is the Basis of Spanish, 
French, and Italian.” There are 
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columns of related words in the 
four languages. Printed in colors. 

6. Legal Terms. Several legal terms 

in Latin, with English translations. 
Printed in colors. 
7. Latin Phrases in Common Use. 
Several Latin phrases and their 
English translations. Printed in 
colors. 
.Loan word chart. The title is 
“The English Language Contains 
a Large Number of Actual Latin 
Words.” There are two columns 
of examples. Printed in colors. 
g. Derivation tree chart. On a draw- 
ing of a tree, a Latin word is 
printed on the trunk, and English 
derivatives on the _ branches. 
Printed in colors. 
. Scientific inventions chart. Spaces 
are provided for pictures of a 
number of scientific inventions. 
Below each space is printed the 
Latin or Greek source of its 
name. Revised 1955. 
13. Pater Noster chart. The Lord's 
Prayer in Latin. Printed in colors. 

14.“The Atomic Age Speaks Latin 
and Greek.” Some important 
atomic terms and their classical 
sources. New. 


oo 


1¢ 
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OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 


Includes directions for use and a 
3-page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative and subjunctive systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. May be used as a game or 
for class drill on verb endings. Order 
as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). Extra 
printed charts are available at 5¢ a 
set. 


LATIN WORD LIST 


A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. 50¢ each, in any quantity. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 


Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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A “MUST” 


For teachers of courses in— 








TO TEACHERS OF LATIN:—We are pleased to make 
this offer now because of the heavy interest we 
discovered in your field, we have also had requests 
and are serving history teachers, those working in 
Audio-Visual methods, and those with needs for 
clinical and therapoetic purposes. 


Ancient War Machines 


MAKE AN IDEAL PROJECT 





CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 





Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war 
used in attacks and sieges and in defense as early as 
1100 B.C. during the siege of Troy, through the Roman 
era and Caesar, and up through the years into the 
Crusades and Medieval Age. 

BALLISTA — First mobile balsa construction—parts die 


field artillery — used ex- cut and to size. o extra 
tensively by Caesar. parts needed — contains the 


SPRINGLE — Siege weapon 
shooting 3 spears at a time— 
from 3rd Century B. C. 


CATAPULT—Heavy powerful 
stone hurling machine to de- 
molish walls of enemies. 

Models actually work—Col- 
lector’s items easy to build. 
Kits include detailed plans 
and instructions with histori- 
cal references. Top quality 


metal gears and triggers, cop- 
per foil, brass pins, chain, 
rings, cord, slings, wheels, 
axles, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 
x719"x5". 

SCORPIO — Light mobile 
stone thrower used effective- 
ly against troops on_ the 
march. 

TOWER—Wall scaling siege 
engine used throughout all 
ancient and medieval history. 





SPECIAL PRICE 
Only $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order. 





AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. C P. O. Box 56 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


The revised and enlarged edition of 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 
By HELEN H. LAW 


Order as Bulletin XXVII. 
Price, $1.00 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 











A NEW CATALOGUE 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


FOR CLASSICAL STUDIES 
Prepared by 


William M. Seaman 


This 22-page pamphlet replaces the Catalogue 
of Visual Aids prepared in 1949 by Dorothy 
Burr Thompson for the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America and distributed by the Amer- 
ican Classical League. The following general 
headings show the scope of this new edition: 


FILMS MAPS AND CHARTS 

FILMSTRIPS MODELS 

SLIDES OBJECTS 

STEREOSLIDES COINS 

OTHER VISUAL MATERIALS AUDIO MATERIALS 

PICTURES BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Directory of Producers and Distributors 

Price, 50c 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 








A NEW 
LATIN CARD GAME 


L-A-T-I-N 


Devised by Georgia Haley 


A joyous device for group drill 
on a basic Latin vocabulary 





Can be played by two to fifty persons 


Complete with players’ cards, players’ 
discs, leader’s call cards, directions for 
playing and a sturdy pasteboard 
container 


Price $1.50 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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LATIN STIMULI 


@STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in the 
THIRD ANNUAL LATIN EXAMINATION. This examina- 
tion will be administered in March and will be of the ob- 
jective type so as to be more extensive. It will be offered 
on the first and second year level. A separate test will be 
administered to first year students. The enthusiasm engen- 
dered in preparation for this examination will amaze you. 
The difficult task of inciting students to review is one of 
the common problems of Latin teachers the country over. 
Administration of this competitive examination will, for 
the most part, solve that problem. Students love competi- 
tion and since they are to be compared with students from 
all sections of the nation, many of them will do most of 
their reviewing outside of class, thereby, saving you valu- 
able class time. You will be able to determine the exact 
percentile ranking of each of your students on a national 
basis. A fee of $.08 per student will be charged. Write for 
free copy of last year’s examination with key and norms. 
Plaques, medals and certificates will be awarded to those 
students achieving a percentile ranking of 90 or higher. 


@VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape record- 
ings produced at leading educational institutions. Such 
dramatic productions as “The Odyssey’’ and “Cicero vs. 
Catiline” are included in this collection. A total of 27 stim- 
ulating programs with worksheets to go with most of the 
programs. Service charge of $.50 for all 15 minute pro- 
grams. 


@ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such as 
puzzles, games, charts, jokes, projects, activities, outline 
maps, grammar aids and interesting background material. 
Over 30 different Latin aids. New aids developed each 
ear. 

ou need not remit for any of the above materials until 
you are completely satisfied with them and until you are 
sure that they can aid = in the teaching of Latin. For 
a free detailed listing of the above materials send this ad 
to: 


DONALD R. HONZ 
Latin Department 
1902 Ogden Avenue 
SUPERIOR 2, WISCONSIN 








Syntax is essential 








;-—REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


(Revised Edition) 


A New Type Composition Book 
for the Second Year 


DRILL MATERIAL: 700 short English-to-Latin sen- 
tence exercises and a group of passages in con- 
nected English prose for review. 


EXPLANATIONS: Concise, many in diagram form. 


CONTENT: Adequate grammatical material for entire 
second year. 


VOCABULARY: Mainly that recommended by the 
C.E.E.B. 





Review Latin Grammar has been tested by use 
in public and private schools over a period of 
eight years. The present edition (revised 1956) 
is the result of alterations and improvements 
made in three previous editions. 


With Vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


John K. Colby 
Phillips Academy 


Andover, Massachusetts 








Most people 

think first of 

the new 

ULLMAN and HENRY 
when they think of 
thorough, enjoyable 


Latin teaching 


And no wonder! “Ullman and Henry” makes 
Latin live, through stimulating reading selec- 
tions (stories like those of Niobe, Ceres and 
Proserpina, Ulysses in Book I, works of Caesar, 
Virgil, Pliny, Ovid and others in Book II), 
clear, lively presentation of lessons, and car- 
toons, pictures and brief essays that relate Lat- 
in to American life today. 


See if you don’t agree with thousands of other 
expert teachers. Ask your Macmillan repre- 
sentative about 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


Latin for Americans 


Book I Book II 
1956 Edition 


The Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVE. 2459 PRAIRIE AVE. 1360 SPRING ST., N.W. 
NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 9 


501-7 ELM ST. 111 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
DALLAS 2 SAN FRANCISCO 5 














